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CHRISTMAS WITH THE A. E. F. 

BY KATHERINE MAYO 



It was in October that Carter, head of the Y Overseas, 
began to plan for the Christmas of one hundred and twenty- 
five thousand American boys, strangers in a strange land. 
On October 17th he cabled New York : 

The first Christmas our troops spend in France should be suitably 
celebrated. Y. M. C. A. huts will be the only warm places among the 
snows. We suggest, to enable each secretary play Santa Claus beside his 
Christmas tree for every man in camp and field, you enlist great national 
organization to obtain from willing American public such presents as 
woolen socks, vests, mittens, helmets, tobacco pouches, shaving mirrors, 
pocket flashlights, pocket knives, fountain pens. Packages to be sent to 
you appropriately wrapped and shipped to us by November 20. 

But the packages, though confidently awaited until the 
last, failed to come. So Paris, hopelessly stranded in a 
barren or fantastically high market, had to do its eleventh- 
hour, makeshift best, and trust to the wit of the men in the 
field to retrieve the day. 

The shaft rang differently on different metals. Down in 
the training area of the 42d Division, the Y had worked 
hard that each and every point at which the 42d lay, 
should have its Christmas tree. And word had somehow 
leaked out among the troops that a surprise was on foot — 
so that all the Division was wondering what good thing 
could possibly occur to ease the chill of lonely longings on 
a rather dreaded day. 

It was in the little village of Humberville, where Iowa 
troops lay penned by the threat of some epidemic, that Dr. 
Benton chanced to see his first Paris box. It had arrived 
not half an hour before — a good, sizeable crate, and now 
stood wide open, with a fluff of tissue wrappings rearing 
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over its top. Now, Dr. Benton is the original Y man of 
whom Major Steiner, of the Engineers, so feelingly said: 
" He did the job. He got us the stuff, when the going was 
good and when it was bad." But this Christmas supply 
meant much to him. All excitement he rushed to behold — 
took one look, rummaged wildly for a moment, and fell 
back a mental wreck. 

" In the name of heaven," he gasped to the Y man on 
the spot, "don't let the boys see this! " 

" But they have seen it, some of them," answered the 
other, Harry Maxwell by name. " And what's more, I've 
told 'em we're going to have the greatest Christmas on 
earth." 

Then he unfolded his idea. 

Dr. Benton listened with the simple gratitude of one 
saved from madness — listened with unfeigned respect. At 
the last word he was already at the door. 

" You are a great man, Maxwell," he called back. " But 
I must get on. I must cover the whole area, somehow, be- 
fore night. The entire bunch has got to get this! " 

And so he rushed from point to point carrying his news. 
And so on Christmas day, the Rainbow Division really 
and truly did enjoy one of the loveliest Christmases on 
earth. Because nearly everywhere somebody or other got 
up after dinner and said, in effect: 

" Boys, you see Christmas doesn't mean so awfully much 
without children around, does it? And we can't help miss- 
ing the 'kiddies' at home today. No. So, wouldn't it 
be rather nice, for their sakes, to think about the French 
kids in the village here? A good many of them haven't 
any dads any more, or any big brothers, you know. None 
of them have seen a new toy, or a party, or anything bright 
or gay, since this long war began. The littlest don't know 
what toys and parties are. So what would you think of 
asking the whole outfit, here, to come to your party, now? 
And there's a lot of presents in these boxes for you to give 
'em, if you like. Look! Green spiders, and frogs and 
paper caps, and snappers, and confetti, and fake flashlights 
— things they never saw in their lives — just silly, useless, 

pretty playthings, just for fun And it's so long, poor 

little monkeys, that they haven't known what fun is! Will 
you have 'em in? " 
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Would they have them in ! 

These boys of ours were happier in the touching happi- 
ness of the children that day than they would have been in 
receiving the finest gifts for themselves. Their own hearts 
were yearning, each toward its own, across the sea. Some 
of them — most of them, maybe, had not received a home 
letter in weeks ; — from simple lack of transportation Amer- 
ican mail in those days sometimes stacked up at railheads 
for six weeks and over, waiting to be delivered to troops 
camped only three or four kilometres away. And they felt 
their isolation far more keenly because of the unexplained 
lack of letters that they knew had been written — providing 
all was well with those they loved. 

So, although scarcely a word of spoken language might 
pass between the husky boy in khaki and the wan-faced 
baby girl with her arms around his neck, the hug of those 
little arms was balm to an ache within him that he could 
not have put into words. And when the small boy on his 
knee, shrieking with delight at the tricks of a wooden bee- 
tle, looked up in his face, adoring, in appeal for an answer- 
ing smile, something good seemed suddenly born in the 
world — something that turned all chill and sadness into 
warmth and strength and light. 

By nightfall, then, the Rainbow knew that this indeed 
had been a great Christmas. And when, after sup- 
per, the men gathered in the biggest Y huts, even their 
Colonels came in, to join in the Christmas carols, and to 
laugh at the antics of big buck privates playing jokes upon 
each other with the remnants of the toys — those awful, 
those paralyzing, those disgraceful toys! 

The children played a large part in our Army's first 
Christmas in France. At the artillery camp at Mailly, for 
example, it was a top sergeant who said, ten days or so be- 
fore the day: 

" Say, fellows, these poor little village kids haven't had 
much Christmas in their lives, have they, now? What do 
you say we pass the hat and see what we can do?" 

The idea took in a flash. And they did so well, giving 
as they always gave, with both hands, that the total sum 
was amazing. 

" Why," someone hazarded, " I reckon we could hand 
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those little shavers pretty near anything they want, with all 
this wad to spend ! " 

Again the idea caught. Deputations to the village and 
the environs of the camp discovered some two hundred 
children available for the occasion — discovered, too, by cau- 
tious inquiry, the fondest dream of each child. And at last, 
when the list was complete, the Commanding Officer sent 
a messenger to Paris to buy the stuff. 

Upon that messenger's shoulders rested a grave respon- 
sibility. Each soldier by this time was personally interested 
in some particular child. Should that child's hope be un- 
fulfilled, the messenger would have earned against his name 
an ominous mark. And he must have realized his peril, 
poor man, for he brought back from his marketing such 
a range of objects, from suits of clothes to live monkeys, 
as would have made Santa Claus's biggest sleighload look 
like a bargain counter the hour after the rush. 

Then the boys cut a great tree, set it up in the open 
air before their officer's quarters, and dressed it with the 
weird green spiders and frogs and the snappers and colored 
garlands and confetti that Paris had happily sent. And 
they put their real gifts in readiness. And they fixed the 
great occasion for Christmas Day at 3 o'clock. 

By 1 o'clock all the children had already assembled, 
standing in the snow in a circle gazing up at the marvel 
with awe-filled eyes. Scarcely did they whisper, scarcely 
move, quietly staring, little white faced images holding 
each others' hands for courage, waiting, patient in the snow. 

At last came the hour, and suddenly, all those flocking 
soldiers, — those big, big men that snatched up the kiddies 
and rode them on broad shoulders; that kissed them all and 
squeezed them and tossed them in the air; that played jolly, 
wordless games with the boys, and with the girls, that were 
so kind and so gentle and so funny that everyone must be 
happy and laugh. And then they gave the enchanted gifts. 

Impossible to describe how gay it was — how full of 
light-winged, frolicking gladness. 

And then, in a flash, the whole thing changed. 

Had someone told them to do it, before they came? Or 
did the great, grave shadow that always brooded above 
them swing low to touch their souls? No one knew. But 
in an instant, without apparent cause, games and romping 
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stopped, laughter hushed, and all the frail, little black- 
robed creatures, sombre-faced, poised motionless, as to- 
gether their wavering voices rose in the " Marsellaise." 

At the very first notes every soldier saluted. And while 
those babies sang all through their nation's chant of sacri- 
fice, our boys stood straight and still and reverent, the tears, 
unnoticed, wet on many a cheek. 

That was a happy Christmas at Mailly; these trench- 
mortar boys and the Y girls with them doing their best to 
make it so. And if, for the girls, it all meant harder physi- 
cal work than ever they had dreamed of before, they re- 
joiced none the less because of it. 

On the day before Christmas they did an enormous 
baking of pies, so that every lad should have all he liked 
for once, and as good and as fresh as they could make it. 
Then there had been the usual day's work to do. And at 
the end the boys had lingered in the canteen till the last 
moment, reluctant, on that night of nights, to quit their 
closest link with home. 

But at last the coast cleared. Then, hastily darkening 
the windows, the better to insure secrecy, the girls dragged 
in the trees that they had managed to smuggle into camp. 
Alone they set them up — for Y girls developed muscle, over 
there — planted tables on tables in lieu of stepladders, pro- 
ceeded to dress the boughs and to hang them with to-mor- 
row's long-planned presents. 

Toward midnight they finished. And their billets were 
five kilometres' walk from camp! Yet to-night, tired 
though they were, they were too wholly happy to mind the 
weary way. And so it happened that one girl whispered to 
another, as they tramped along toward bed: 

" It's all so beautiful — some way, I'd like to be in a real 
church while Christmas Day comes in, but there's only the 
ruin, of course. — Would you come?" 

So the two stole off at a tangent, in the quiet, across the 
snow. No one, they knew, would pass that way. They 
could go and come unobserved. For the church was an 
utter wreck, its roof demolished by bombs, its walls rent 
or pierced with yawning holes where shot had gone crash- 
ing through. 

" But people have said prayers in it, these hundreds of 
years," said one to the other. " You can feel it still. We 
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can just kneel there till the time comes, and then creep home 
again. No one will know." 

Silent again they plodded on — and came at last to where 
the roofless walls loomed black and jagged against a star- 
hung sky. The road had been longer than they thought. 
It lacked but a few minutes of midnight now, and half- 
unconsciously, they trod like mice over the fragments of 
masonry that encumbered the final approach. 

At last they crossed the threshold, and stood at the foot 
of the nave. And they looked. And they saw a wonderful 
thing: That church was not empty, but full — full of their 
own American boys, kneeling among the ruins, under the 
stars, waiting there in stillness for the coming of The Hour. 

Katherine Mayo. 



